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Mr,  President:  — 

Vermont  was  first  known  to  the  white  man  on  the  pleasant 
morning  of  July  30,  1609,  when  Champlain,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  France,  fought  the  Iroquois  at  a  spot  near 
Ticonderoga  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake  which  has 
since  born  his  name,  which  was  some  weeks  before  Hendrik 
Hudson  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  and  eleven  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

The  ^rst  Christian  worship  within  its  borders  was  in  1704, 
when  the -Rev.  John  Williams,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Deerfield,  Mass.,  at  a  point  in  its  southeastern 
corner,  by  permission  of  their  Indian  captors,  preached 
to  the  sorrowful  captives  of  that  raid,  who  were  then  being 
taken  to  Canada  for  ransom,  from  the  text,  "My  virgins 
and  my  young  men  have  gone  into  captivity." 

The  first  actual  occupation  by  the  whites  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  block-house,  named  Fort  Dummer,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  near  Brattleboro,  by  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  at  Xorthfield  in 
that  colony  against  the  French  and  Indians  in  1724. 

In  1730,  a  few  French  families  came  up  the  lake  from 
Canada  and  built  a  block-house  and  windmill  at  what  is  now 
the  town  of  Addison.* 

Vermont,  was,  however,  but  little  more  than  a  battle- 
ground or  war  path  between  the  English  and  the  French  till 
the  close  of  the  long  struggle  for  the  control  of  North 
America  by  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  the  English  in 


«  Hall's  Early  Hist.  Vt.,  pages  2,  3. 
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September,  1760.  Its  settlement  was  thus  delayed,  while 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Hampshire  were  being 
rapidly  colonized  and  cultivated.  It  was  not  until  after 
1763  that  it  really  began  to  be  permanently  occupied  by  the 
whites,  when,  it  is  said,  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  and 
his  adventurous  companions  ascended  Mt.  Pisgah,  and  look- 
ing out  over  its  verdant  hills,  even  then  "  tolerant  of  culture 
to  their  very  tops,"  christened  it  "  Yerd  Mont." 

A  large  portion  of  it  was  claimed  by  the  Colony  of  New 
Hampshire  till  1740  ;  and  up  to  1764,  the  entire  southern  por- 
tion was  claimed  both  by  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  its  first 
township,  now  Westminster,  being  granted  by  the  former  to 
settlers  from  Taunton  and  laid  out  in  November,  1736. 
Benning  Went  worth,  the  Eoyal  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, granted  138  townships  within  its  territory  before  the 
king  decided,  in  1764,  that  this  territory  belonged  to  New 
York.*  That  colony  then  assumed  to  treat  all  these  grants 
as  void,  and  in  violation  of  an  order  of  the  King  granted  to 
others  the  lands  which  they  covered,  and  then  attempted  to 
forcibly  evict  the  settlers  under  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
in  favor  of  the  subsequent  purchasers  under  the  New  York 
grants. f  The  settlers  naturally  resisted  this  illegal  attempt 
to  drive  them  from  their  homes  which  they  had  honestly 
purchased.  This  territory  then  became  known  as  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants,  and  its  inhabitants  as  "Green  Mountain 
Boys,"  and  as  such  they  successfully  resisted  by  arms  all 
attempts  of  New  York  to  assert  its  authority  over  them. 

Under  this  state  of  affairs  there  was  naturally  but  little 
orderly  administration  of  law  in  Vermont,  and  the  result 

•  Hall,  page  5. 

t  All  these  grants,  after  July  24,  17G7,  were  made  in  violation  of  the  order  of 
the  King  in  Council  of  that  date,  certified  copies  of  which  the  New  York  Courts 
refused  to  admit  in  evidence  in  defence  of  ejectment  suits  under  the  New  York 
grants. — Ulade's  State  Papers,  page  '21. 
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was  that  only  the  daring  and  determined  wished  to  settle 
there.  So  that  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  population 
was  composed  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  maintain 
their  rights  by  their  own  exertions  rather  than  by  resort  to 
legal  remedies. 

What  government  they  had  was  administered  by  com- 
mittees appointed  at  popular  meetings,  and  known  as 
"Committees  of  Safety,"  for  whose  apprehension  the 
Assembly  of  New  York,  from  time  to  time,  offered  large 
rewards  without  success.* 

But  although  thus  isolated,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
New  York,  when  the  Revolution  came,  the  Yermonters  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  immediate  armed  resistance  to  England, 
and  the  British  troops  were  first  compelled  to  surrender  to 
American  arms  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  on  the  morning  of  the 
tenth  of  May,  1775,  which  were  actually  captured  with 
sixty-five  guns  and  stores  before  the*  Continental  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia. 

When  this  gallant  exploit  was  reported  to  the  Congress, 
however,  instead  of  thanking  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  for 
it,  they  adopted  a  resolution  which  ideally  apologized  for  it, 
and  recommended  the  Colony  of  New  York  to  cause  the 
captured  cannon  to  be  removed  from  Ticonderoga  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  where  they  would  furnish  pro- 
tection to  Albany,  but  none  whatever  to  Vermont.  They 
also  directed  "an  exact  inventory  to  be  taken  of  all  the 
cannon  and  stores  that  they  might  be  safely  returned  on 

•For  the  proclamation  offerins:  one  hundred  pounds  each  for  the  appreliension 
of  Ethan  Allen  and  Kemember  Baker,  and  fifty  pounds  each  for  that  of  six 
others,  and  for  the  inhuman  Act  of  the  New  York  Asserahly  making  resistance 
to  its  laws,  by  tlve  Green  Mountain  Boys,  punishable  by  death,  and  authorizing 
the  conviction  without  trial  of  those  who  were  accused  but  could  not  be  caught, 
see  Slade's  Veriyiont  istate  Papers,  page  42. 
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the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies."  * 

June  2,  1775,  Ethan  Allen  proposed  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  New  York  that  he  would  raise  n  regiment  of 
rano^ers  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and  asked  it  to  ofrant 
commissions  for  that  purpose,  saying  that  it  was  the  first 
favor  he  had  ever  asked  of  them,  and  if  it  was  granted  he 
should  be  "zealously  ambitious  to  conduct  for  the  best  good 
of  my  country  and  the  honor  of  the  government,"  but  to  this 
application  no  reply  was  made. 

A  committee  of  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  and  Eemember 
Baker  then  applied  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia for  permission  to  raise  troops.  On  this  application 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  Convention 
of  New  York  to  employ  "those  called  Green  Mountain  Boys 
under  such  officers  as  the  said  Green  Mountain  Boys  shall 
choose."  The  committee  then  waited  upon  the  Convention 
of  New  York  and  were  "permitted  to  have  an  audience,"  the 
result  of  which  was  that  they  were  authorized  to  raise  a  body 
of  troops  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  and  officers  "  of 
those  called  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  but  were  not  allowed 
to  elect  their  field  officers.  The  troops  were  raised,  how- 
ever, and  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  St.  Johns 
under  Montgomery  ;  and  on  his  death  at  the  siege  of  Quebec 
they  marched  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  the  colonial  troops 
there. 

In  January,  177r>,  a  convention  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  as  tlic  territory  was  then  called,  met 
at  Dorset  and  appointed  a  committee  to  represent  their  con- 
dition to  tiie  Conlinciiial  Cuiii;ic.>s,  una  .-^liite  to  it  that  lliey 
were  "  entirely  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  in  the  general 
cause  of  the  colonics  under  the  Continental  Congress,  but 


•  Hull's  Early  History  of  Vermont,  pages  'JOi,  205. 
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not  willing  to  put  themselves  under  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  York  in  such  manner  as  might  be  detrimental  to 
their  private  property,"  by  taking  the  oaths  required  of 
those  Avho  served  under  that  Congress,  and  prayed  permis- 
sion "  to  do  duty  in  the  continental  service  as  inhabitants  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants." 

Congress  did  not  grant  this  petition,  but  advised  the 
petitioners  to  submit  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
whereupon  the  petitioners  were  permitted  to  withdraw  the  pe- 
tition, and  returned  and  reported  to  the  Convention  their  lack 
of  success.  The  members  of  this  Convention  then  subscribed 
an  association,  pledging  their  "lives  and  fortunes  to  defend 
by  arms  the  United  American  States  against  the  hostile  at- 
tempts of  the  British  fleets  and  armies,"  and  also  directed 
the  field  officers  of  the  regiments  already  raised  in  the  dis- 
trict *'  to  see  that  their  men  be  forthwith  furnished  with 
suitable  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements,  agreeably  to 
the  resolve  of  the  Continental  Congress."  They  also 
adopted  resolutions  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  "  separate 
district,"  and  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  September, 
1776,  at  which  time  they  met,  and  themselves  subscribed, 
and  recommended  to  their  constituents  to  subscribe,  a  com- 
pact or  covenant  that  they  would  "  adhere  to  the  several 
resolves  of  this  or  a  future  convention  constituted  on  said 
district  by  the  free  voice  of  the  friends  to  American  liberties,, 
not  repugnant  to  the  Resolves  of  the  Honorable,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  relative  to  the  cause  of  America,"  and 
unanimously  resolved  to  take  suitable  measures  to  declare 
themselves  a  separate  district,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  petition  to  ])e  sent  to  the  "Honorable  Contiiicntiil 
Congress."  * 

They  made  at  the  same  time  preparation  for  continuing 


♦Slade's  State  Papers,  page  06. 
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the  war  against  the  British,  appointed  a  War  Committee, 
authorized  it  to  issue  commissions  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  field  officers  of  the  militia,  and  invested  it  with 
superintendence  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  district,  and 
directed  it,  on  notice  from  the  Continental  Congress  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  to 
order  "the  militia  to  march  immediately  to  any  such  part  of 
the  continent  as  might  be  required."  They  then  voted  to 
"build  a  jail  for  securing  Tories,"  and  adjourned  to  the  30th 
of  October,  at  which  time  they  met,  but,  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  hostilities,  transacted  little  business,  and  adjourned 
to  the  15th  of  January,  1777. 

On  that  day  they  met  at  Westminster,  and  on  the  17th 
of  January  unanimously  adopted  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, declaring  that  "the  district  of  territory,  comprehend- 
ing, and  usually  known  by  the  name  and  description  of,  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  of  right  ought  to  be,  and  is  hereby 
declared,  forever  after  to  be,  considered  as  a  separate,  free 
and  independent  jurisdiction  or  state,"  and  that  its  inhabi- 
tants are  "  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  immurities  and 
enfranchisements  w^hich  are  allowed  to  the  inhabitants  of  any 
of  the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  bill  of  rights  and  by  a  form  of  government  to  be 
established  at  the  next  adjourned  session  of  this  Convention." 

They  then  adopted  a  petition  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
setting  forth  this  declaration,  and  stating  "that  they  were  at 
all  times  ready,  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren  of  the 
United  States,  to  contribute  their  full  proportion  toward 
maintaining  the  present  just  w^ar  against  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  Credit  Britain."  The  petition  concluded  by  prayinir  that 
the  district  "  might  be  ranked  among  the  free  and  indepen- 
dent American  States,"  and  delegates  therefrom  admitted  to 
seats  "in  the  Grand  Continental  Conijress." 
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On  the  8th  of  April,  a  committee  of  the  Convention  pre- 
sented this  petition  to  Congress,  by  which  it  was  hiid  on  the 
table.  The  committee  then  returned  and  reported  to  the 
convention,  which  was  held  by  adjournment  in  Windsor  on 
the  4th  of  June,  and  composed  of  seventy-two  delegates  from 
fifty  townships.  This  Convention  resolved  that  the  district 
should  be  known  by  the  name  of  Vermont,  and  also  that  its 
members  "  did  renew  their  pledges  to  each  other  by  all  the 
ties  held  sacred  among  men  "  to  abide  by  and  maintain  their 
declaration  of  independence,  and  "  in  conjunction  with  their 
brethren  in  the  United  States  to  contribute  their  full  pro- 
portion toward  maintaining  the  present  just  war  against  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  Great  Britain."* 

July  2,  1777,  the  Convention  met  and  framed  a  constitu- 
tion, which  provided  for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly 
under  it  in  the  following  December,  and  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  in  January,  1778. 

They  first,  however,  took  active  measures  to  send  troops 
to  the  aid  of  Ticonderoga,  and  appointed  a  committee  with 
authority  to  pledge  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount 
of  four  thousand  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  additional  arms. 
Owing  to  the  retreat  of  the  American  Army  from  Ticon- 
deroga, the  whole  Western  frontier  of  the  State  was  thus 
exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Convention  adjourned  to 
defend  their  homes,  leaving  all  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  its  Council  of  Safety. 

Under  the  energetic  action  of  this  Council  which  called 
out  troops,  and  to  pay  their  expenses  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  Tories  who  had  fled  to  the  enemy,  they  made  war 
with  such  vigor  that  the  British  Commander,  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne,  declared  that  they  were  "  the  most  active  and  rebel- 
lious race  of  the  continent." 


*  Slade's  State  Papers,  page  72. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  the  Convention  reas- 
sembled on  the  24th  of  December,  1777,  and  postponed  the 
time  for  the  first  election  under  the  constitution  to  the  first 
"Wednesday  in  March,  and  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  second  Thursday  of  the  same  month. 

This  constitution  provided  for  manhood  suflrage  by  giv- 
ing the  elective  franchise  "  to  every  man  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  years  "  who  had  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year, 
vested  the  legislative  power  in  a  single  assembly  annually 
chosen,  the  executive  power  in  a  governor  and  councillors 
annually  elected,  and  provided  that  the  mode  of  choosing 
judges  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature, 
and,  although  slavery  then  existed  in  all  the  adjoining 
colonies,  it  specifically  and  definitely  prohibited  it  in  Ver- 
mont, which  was  the  first  constitutional  prohibition  of 
.slavery  in  the  United  States- 

Under  this  constitution,  the  people  of  Vermont  gave  full 
support  to  the  Continental  Congress  and  maintained  their 
independence  and  administered  their  domestic  affairs  until 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  in  1783,  and  for  nearly  nine 
years  thereafter. 

Being  included  in  the  territory  given  up  by  Great  Britain 
under  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  New  York  being  incapable 
of  asserting  any  actual  authority  over  it,  Vermont  was  then 
left  as  practically  an  independent  sovereign  State.  It  was 
in  a  better  condition  than  any  other  State.  It  had  no  debt, 
it  had  a  hardy,  industrious,  and  growing  population,  and  it 
continued  to  administer  its  affairs  independent  of  all  the 
world.  It  fixed  its  own  weights  and  measures,  established 
its  own  coinage,  orirtmized  its  own  troops,  set  up  and  main- 
tained its  own  post  ofiice  department,  and  in  every  respect 
managed  its  affairs  as  an  independent  sovereignty.  Indeed, 
there  was  little  which  it  could  gain  by  admission  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Confederacy,  which  had  no  power  over  Commerce 
and  was  practically  only  an  inefficient  partnership  of  jealous 
colonies. 

In  1789,  however,  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  established  the  Union  upon  a  firm  foundation, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1791,  Vermont  was  ad- 
mitted "  as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America  "  under  the  Constitution  which  she  had  adopted  in 
1777.* 

Thus  did  these  trappers  and  farmers,  threatened  by  the 
arms  of  England  on  the  north,  menaced  by  the  hostility  of 
New  York  on  the  west,  tormented  by  the  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Hampshire  on  the  south  and  east,  and 
refused  even  recognition  by  Congress,  stand  "  four  square  to 
all  the  winds  that  blew,"  and  not  only  protected  their  homes 
with  their  trusty  rifles,  but  founded  a  conservative,  constitu- 
tional government.  There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in 
the  story  of  States,  nothing  more  marvellous  in  the  history 
of  constitution  making,  than  this  achievement  of  these  sturdy 
frontiersmen. 

The  long  struggle  for  the  protection  of  their  homes,  how- 
ever, had  stimulated  and  strengthened  their  native  love  of 
personal  liberty  ;  and  the  dominant  trait  in  the  character  of 
their  descendants  has  been  intolerance  of  oppression  and 
devotion  to  personal  freedom  and  individual  rights.  They 
inscribed  on  their  State  flag  "  Unity  and  Freedom,"  and  in 
their  constitution  they  styled  themselves  the  "Freemen  of 
Vermont."  Their  town  meetings  are  known  as  "  Freemen's 
meetings,"  and  their  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly 
are  by  the  constitution  termed  "  Representatives  of  the 
Freemen  of  Vermont." 

They  have  not  only  jealously  guarded  personal  rights  at 


*  Poore's  "  Constitutions  and  Charters,"  page  1875. 
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home  but  have  denounced  slavery  and  oppression  wherever 
it  existed,  and  have  always  given  their  property  and  their 
lives  in  lavish  and  unselfish  devotion  to  liberty  and  to  the 
Union.  Elisha  Allen  gave  to  the  negro  slave  and  her  child 
captured  from  the  British  at  Ticonderoga  the  first  certificate 
of  emancipation  ever  bestowed  in  America,  and  they  not 
only  prohibited  slavery  by  the  first  article  of  their  own  con- 
stitution, but  they  have  always  protested  against  it  else- 
wiiere.  Their  General  Assembly  early  resolved  in  favor  of 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  emancipation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  when  the  national  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  adopted  the  infamous  rule  that  all  petitions  on  slavery 
be  laid  on  the  table  unprinted  and  unread,  the  Assembly 
annually  resolved  that  this  was  "  a  daring  infringement  of 
the  right  of  the  people  to  petition,  and  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

They  sternly  resisted  the  infamous  laws  by  which  it  was 
souo:ht  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  free  States  the  hunting  grounds  of  slaveholders.  In 
1840  they  provided  by  law  that  fugitives  from  slavery  should, 
when  claimed  in  Vermont,  have  a  right  of  trial  by  jury.*  In 
1842  their  General  Assembly  declared  that  Congress  ought 
not  only  to  prevent  the  interstate  slave  trade,  but  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  slavery 
throughout  the  Union. f  In  the  following  year  the  Assembly 
provided  that  State  courts  and  magistrates  should  not  issue 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  fu£?itive  slaves  under  the  Fu2:itive 
Slave  Law  of  1793.  After  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850,  in  April  of  that  year,  when  the  General 
Assembly  met  in  October,  the  first  Act  which  they  passed 
was  one  specifically  extending  the  provisions  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  to  persons  claimed  as  fugitive  slaves,  and  se- 


Chap.  8,  Laws  1840. 


t  Joint  Resolution,  No.  44,  Laws  1842. 
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curing  to  them  the  right  of  trial  by  jury.*  This  Act  also  en- 
larged the  number  of  judges  who  could  issue  the  writ  of 
habeas  coi-pus,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  State's  Attorneys 
in  the  different  counties  whenever  any  inhabitant  of  the  State 
was  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave  to  "  diligently  and 
faithfully  use  all  lawful  means  to  protect,  defend,  and  procure 
him  to  be  discharged,"  and  provided  for  the  immediate  issue 
of  a  writ  of  habeas  cor-pus,  upon  application,  in  such  cases. 
The  Act  then  made  it  the  "  duty  of  all  judicial  and  executive 
officers,  who  should  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
any  inhabitant  of  the  State  was  about  to  be  arrested  or 
claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave,  to  give  notice  to  the  State's  At- 
torney of  the  county  in  which  such  person  was,"  and  it  also 
provided  that  if,  on  hearing  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
such  cases,  the  person  claimed  as  a  slave  should  not  be  dis- 
charged, he  should  have  an  appeal  to  the  County  Court  and 
a  reasonable  time  to  give  bail,  that  he  should  have  a  jury 
trial  in  the  County  Court,  and  that  if  costs  were  adjudged 
against  him  they  should  be  paid  by  the  State. 

In  1854,  to  still  further  resist  the  enforcement  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  by  lawful  means,  the  Assembly  passed 
a  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  Prevent  Kidnapping,"  which  pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  falsely  declared  or  represented  or 
pretended  that  any  free  person  was  a  slave,  with  intent  to 
procure  such  person  to  be  removed  from  the  State  as  a  slave, 
should  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  three  thousand  dollars  and 
imprisonment  in  the  State's  Prison  for  five  years,  and  also 
provided  that  "  no  dechiration,  representation  or  pretence 
that  any  person,  being  or  having  been  in  the  State,  is  or 
was  a  slave,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  proved  except  by  the  tes- 
timony of  two  credible  witnesses  to  the  facts  tending  to 
show  the  same  to  be  true."  f 


Chap.  16,  Laws  1850. 


t  Chap.  52,  Laws  1854. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  fugitive  slave  was  ever 
returned  to  bondas^e  from  Vermont,  or  to  state  ajjain  the 
familiar  decision  of  the  Vermont  magistrate,  who,  when 
asked  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  slave, 
declared  that  nothing  less  than  a  conveyance  from  God 
Almighty  was  sufficient  to  make  title  to  a  human  being  in 
Vermont.  It  was  in  speaking  of  this  decision  that  Charles 
Sumner  said  he  knew  ''  of  nothing  in  the  wisdom  of  Marshall, 
the  learning  of  Story,  or  the  fullness  of  Kent  which  would 
ripen  with  time  like  that  honest  decree.'' 

In  1856,  its  Assembly  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  relief  of  free  State  men  in  Kansas.*  In  1857, 
when  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  that  no  negro  of  African  descent, 
whose  ancestors  were  slaves,  could,  though  born  of  parents 
who  were  free  at  his  birth,  and  himself  free,  become  a  citi- 
zen under  the  Constitution,  the  Vermont  Assembly  at  its 
next  session  in  October  of  that  year  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  opinion  had  "  no  color  of  authority  or 
binding  force."  f  In  1858,  it  a<^ain  resolved  that  the  opinion 
was  unconstitutional  and  declared  that  "  when  the  Government 
or  judiciary  of  the  United  States  refuses  to  protect  citizens 
when  in  another  State  or  territory,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  States  to  protect  their  own  citizens  at  whatever  hazard 
or  cost,"  {  and  for  that  purpose  passed  an  Act  providing  that 
"neither  descent  near  or  remote  from  an  African,  whether 
such  African  is  or  may  have  been  a  slave  or  not,  nor  color  of 
skin  or  complexion  shall  disqualify  any  person  from  being,  or 
prevent  any  perscm  from  becoming,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
nor  deprive  «iich  pov^oiT^  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
thereof."  § 


*  Chap.  60,  Laws  18o(>.  t  Joint  Resolution  No.  70.  Laws  1857.  J  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  Go,  Laws  1858.    §  Chap.  ;)7,  Sect.  5,  Laws  18o8. 
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Such  was  the  temper  of  the  freemen  of  Vermont  when 
the  Slaveholders'  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1861.  But  though 
her  people  were  most  thoroughly  opposed  to  secession, 
and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  Vermont 
was  of  all  the  Northern  States  probably  the  least  equipped 
to  support  the  government  by  arms.  Its  population  was 
mainly  agricultural,  and  its  emigration  to  the  West  and  the 
Pacific  had  been  so  great  that  though,  from  1850  to  1860 
the  population  of  the  United  States  had  increased  from 
twenty-three  millions  to  thirty-one  millions,  that  of  Vermont 
had  increased  only  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  or  from 
314,120  to  315,098. 

It  had  substantially  no  military  organization,  there  being 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1860  only  seventeen  actually  organ- 
ized companies  of  militia,  nominally  organized  into  a  brigade 
of  four  regiments,  but  having  in  reality  no  effective  regi- 
mental organization,  and  the  State  had  barely  sufficient 
arms  to  equip  a  single  regiment.  It  did  not,  however,  hesi- 
tate for  an  instant,  but  acted  even  in  advance  of  actual 
hostilities. 

Jan.  5,  1861,  Gov.  Fairbanks  wrote  Gov.  Buckingham 
of  Connecticut  su£:orestin<2r  action  of  the  different  Northern 
States  to  sustain  the  general  government.* 

Jan.  23,  1861,  Senator  Collamer  of  Vermont  introduced 
a  bill  authorizing  the  president  to  close  the  ports  of  the 
seceded  States,  and  suspending  the  United  States  mail 
service  therein,  which  has  been  justly  termed  the  only 
practical  measure  of  resistance  to  secession  proposed  in  that 
Congress. 

*This  was  the  very  day  on  which  Gov.  Andrew  was  inaugurated  as  the 
governor  of  ^fassachusetts,  and  on  the  evening  of  which  he  sent  his  famous 
message  to  the  other  New  England  States,  stating  that  lie  was  ahout  to  put  a 
portion  of  the  ^Massachusetts  militia  in  readiness  for  active  service  in  defence  of 
the  national  capital,  and  urging  them  to  do  likewise. 
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Jan.  26,  1861,  the  Governor  directed  that  returns  be  made 
of  the  number  of  persons  liable  to  do  military  duty,  with 
instructions  that  if  any  were  unable  or  indisposed  to 
respond  to  orders  made  upon  any  requisition  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  they  be  discharged  and  their 
places  filled  by  men  who  were  ready. 

On  April  12,  1861,  the  rebels  fired  upon  Fort  Sumter; 
on  the  14tb,  President  Lincoln's  first  call  for  seventy-five 
thousand  troops  reached  Vermont,  and  instantly  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Canada  line  the  people  sprang  to  arms. 

On  the  same  day.  Gov.  Fairbanks  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  receipt  of  the  requisition  from  the  President, 
calling  for  a  regiment  for  immediate  service,  and  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  take  measures  to  aid 
the  general  Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  Southern 
Kebellion.  This  proclamation  antedated  by  at  least  a  day 
all  similar  proclamations  by  the  governors  of  the  other 
Northern  States.  ^ 

The  first  Yermonter  w^ho  volunteered  under  this  call  was 
George  J.  Stannard,  Colonel  of  the  4th  Kegiment,  consist- 
ing of  but  four  companies,  and  numbering  less  than  tw^o 
hundred  men,  but  who,  he  notified  the  Adjutant  General, 
would  be  ready  to  march  upon  twelve  hours'  notice. 

The  Legislature  met  in  special  session  on  April  25,  and 
the  Governor  announced  that  he  had  called  into  service 
ten  companies  of  militia  to  form  a  regiment  under  the  requi- 
sition of  the  President,  and  urged  immediate  appropriations 
for  military  purposes.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a  bill  appropriating  one  million  dollars  for  war 
expenses,  and  aulhuil/.iiig  luu  suiuu  to  be  borrowed  by  the 
issue  of  State  bonds.* 

The  next  day  it  passed  Acts  providing  for  raising  and 


•Chap.  4  Laws,  Special  Session,  18G1. 
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equipping  six  additional  regiments  to  serve  two  years,  and 
giving  State  pay  of  seven  dollars  a  month  to  each  private, 
in  addition  to  the  government  pay  of  thirteen  dollars,  and 
providing  for  the  relief  of  families  of  volunteers  at  State 
expense,  and  also  an  Act  levying  a  war  tax  of  ten  centson  a 
dollar  of  the  grand  list ;  *  and  at  the  October  session  it 
passed  a  solemn  resolution  informing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  the  people  of  Vermont  desired  that  no 
troops  which  it  furnished  should  be  used  directly  or  indirectly 
to  return  slaves  to  bondage. f 

The  troops  thus  provided  for  were  Vermont's  proportion 
of  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men;  The  one  million 
dollars  appropriation  was  larger  in  proportion  to  its  resources 
than  that  made  made  by  any  other  State,  and  the  provision 
for  State  pay  and  relief  to  families  of  volunteers  ultimately 
required  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four  million  dollars. 

Before  the  first  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  the 
Governor  called  for  volunteers  for  two  additional  regiments 
requiring  twenty  companies.  Within  three  days  after  this 
call  was  made  fifty-six  full  companies  were  tendered  of  which 
only  twenty  could  be  accepted. 

The  1st  Regiment  at  the  end  of  its  three  months'  service 
returned  with  rank  and  file  of  753,  of  whom  over  600  re-en- 
listed for  three  years,  and  250  of  whom  afterwards  held  com- 
missions in  the  army. 

One  third  of  the  troops  from  Vermont  served  in  the  First 
Brigade  composed  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Regiments. 

Exclusive  of  the  11th  Regiment,  which  was  a  part  of 
the  brigade  for  only  about  a  year,  it  comprised  during  its 
entire  service  8,817  officers  and  men.  Of  these  110  out  of 
every  thousand  were  either  killed  in  battle  or  received  fatal 


♦  Chaps.  2,  3,  7,  9, 11  Laws,  Special  Session,  1861. 
t  Joint  Resolution  No.  70,  Laws  18C1. 
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wounds,  774  died  in  Union  hospitals,  and  135  in  Confed- 
enite  prisons,  while  the  total  number  of  wounded  was 
2,328. 

The  proportion  of  men  killed  in  action  in  the  Union  Array 
during  the  war  was  2.88  per  cent,  and  of  those  fatally- 
wounded  1.85  per  cent,  — but  in  this  brigade  4.48  per  cent 
were  fatally  wounded  and  6.55  were  killed  in  action. 

It  took  part  in  thirty-seven  battles  and  engagements 
officially  reported,  or  an  average  of  nearly  three  a  month, 
and  marched  over  2,000  miles  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  was  the  only  brigade  in 
the  army  that  w^as  known  by  a  distinctive  name,  being  called 
throughout  the  war,  "The  Vermont  Brigade,"  and  known  as 
"  The  Fighting  Brigade  of  the  Fighting  Corps." 

It  carried  the  colors  of  Vermont  in  the  forefront  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  but  even  Southern  valor  never 
plucked  from  its  hands  a  single  flag. 

Its  reputation  was  shown  by  the  significant  order  of  Gen. 
Sedgwick  when  he  marched  the  Sixth  Corps,  of  which  it 
was  a  part,  to  the  field  of  Gettysburg :  "  Put  the  Vermont- 
ers  ahead,  and  keep  the  column  well  closed  up  " ;  and  by 
Lincoln's  laconic  remark,  when,  on  going  to  the  dock  at 
Washington  to  meet  the  Vermont  troops  who  had  been  or- 
dered there  to  repel  the  rebel  raid  under  Gen.  Early,  he  was 
told  that  only  Gen.  Getty  and  his  statf  had  arrived  :  "  I  don't 
care  to  see  any  major-generals.  I  came  here  to  meet  the 
Vermont  Brigade." 

The  11th  Kegiment,  during  a  service  of  less  than  three 
years,  fought  in  twelve  battles,  some  of  them  the  most 
bloody  of  tlie  war.  Four  of  its  otiicers  were  brevetted  by 
President  Lincoln  for  bravery  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  it  lost 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  of  its  numbers  by  death. 

The  7tli,  8th,  Dth,  and  10th  Regiments  were  not  united  in 


one  brigade,  but  they  saw  some  of  the  severest  fighting  of 
the  war. 

The  7th  Eegiment  served  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf, 
and  of  its  number  one  in  every  three  died  in  the  South,  most 
of  them  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

The  8th  Regiment  served  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Virginia, 
and  lost  345  of  its  number  by  death;  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  term  of  service,  321  of  its  members  re-enlisted.  It 
was  under  fire  on  sixty-two  different  days,  and  at  Cedar 
Creek,  with  not  over  350  effective  men  in  the  field,  it  lost^ 
124,  while  of  its  16  commissioned  officers  13  were  killed  or 
wounded.* 

The  lith  Regiment  served  in  the  army  of  Virginia.  It  lost 
by  death  one  third  of  its  original  number,  fought  at  Fair 
Oaks  and  in  the  closing  battles  of  the  war,  and  led  the  Union 
army  when  it  marched  into  Richmond. 

The  10th  Regiment  served  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  and 
was  engaged  in  13  battles,  was  the  first  regiment  that  entered 
the  rebel  works  at  the  storming  of  Petersburg,  and  lost  332 
of  its  number  by  death.  Of  its  297  officers  and  men  w^ho 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  nearly  one  third  were 
killed,  and  of  the  17  officers  who  went  into  that  battle  only 
seven  came  out  unharmed. 

The  first  full  regiment  of  cavalry  raised  in  New  England 
was  enlisted  from  Vermont.  It  comprised  from  first  to  last 
2,297  officers  and  men,  and  was  raised  and  provided  w^ith 
uniforms  and  horses  in  forty- two  days. 

Its  original  members  were  of  such  equality  of  social  and 
other  conditions  that  they  did  not  readily  surrender  their 
right  of  independent  judgment,  and  submit  to  necessary 
military  discipline.     In  the  language  of  burgeon  Edson  :  — 


•Its  history  has  been  admirably  written  by  Captain  George  N.  Carpenter,  now 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  and  treasurer  of  the  Boston  Vermont  dissociation. 
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"  The  field  and  staff  officers  were  but  privates  raised 
through  the  Company  grades,  alike  inexperienced  and  igno- 
rant of  their  duties,  except  those  pertaining  to  the  regimental 
town  meeting  that  seemed  to  be  always  in  session." 

They  were  mustered  into  service  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1861.  Their  first  engagement  was  on  April  16,  1862,  and 
the  last  on  April  9,  1865,  during  which  time  they  fought  in 
seventy-five  battles  and  skirmishes,  or  a  little  more  than  two 
every  month. 

.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  they  captured  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  prisoners,  including  one  general,  one  colonel, 
one  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  took  three  battle-flags,  and 
twenty-three  out  of  the  forty-eight  pieces  of  artill«i'y  cap- 
tured by  the  entire  Union  Army  in  that  engagement,  being 
more  than  were  captured  by  any  regiment  in  any  single 
battle  durini?  the  entire  war.  Of  the  elsdit  medals  of  honor 
awarded  to  the  cavalry  for  captures  of  colors  in  that  battle, 
three  went  to  the  members  of  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry. 

Three  batteries  of  light  artillery  went  to  the  field  from 
Vermont.  The  first  and  the  second,  raised  in  1861,  served 
in  Louisiana,  in  the  Red  River  campaign  and  in  the  South- 
west. The  third  mustered  into  service  in  January,  1864, 
served  in  Virginia  and  fought  at  Petersbxirg.  Of  their 
original  number  of  418,  officers  and  men,  they  lost  by  death 
121. 

Of  the  United  States  Sharpshooters,  620  (including  two 
lieutenant-colonels  of  the  command),  being  more  than  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  immber,  and  more  than  were  furnished  by 
any  other  State  in  proportion  to  its  population,  were  fur- 
nished from  Veiiiioiu  ;  uaJ  [\\>in  August,  1802,  to  Fcbriinry, 
1865,  they  fought  in  twenty-seven  different  battles. 

Six  hundred  and  nineteen  Vermonters  served  in  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  they  included  men  in  every  rank> 
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from  seamen  to  commodores,  of  which  last  rank  there  were 
three.* 

August  4,  1862,  President  Lincoln  called  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  troops  to  serve  nine  months,  and  although 
Vermont  was  then  engaged  in  equipping  the  10th  and 
11th  Regiments,  and  its  proportion  under  this  new  call 
was  4,898  men,  that  number  was  raised  by  voluntary  en- 
listment and  organized  into  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  regiments,  which  were,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1862 
united  as  the  Second  Brigade.  A  very  large  number  of 
students  and  professional  men  enlisted  in  these  regiments, 
and  during  the  twenty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
three  governors,  two  lieutenant-governors,  two  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  congressmen  and  minor  officers  too 
numerous  to  mention,  had  been  furnished  the  State  from  its 
members. 

Their  short  term  of  service  prevented  their  becoming 
trained  soldiers,  but  it  was  reserved  for  these  boys  from  the 
farms  and  the  schools  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  Lee, 
after  concentrating  upon  the  centre  of  the  Union  line  the 
fire  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  for  two  hours,  hurled 
against  it  the  flower  of  his  army,  under  Gen.  Pickett,  in 
the  most  determined  assault  of  the  war,f  it  was  the  loth  and 
16th  Vermont  Regiments  which,  directed  by  Stannard, 
wheeled  from  the  line  and  moving  at  double  quick  struck  the 

*  These  figitres  are  mainly  from  the  complete  and  admirable  "  History  of  Ver- 
mont in  the  Civil  War,"  by  Georije  G.  Benedict. 

t  Speakinij:  of  this  attack,  the  Confederate  historian,  Pollard,  says:  "The 
iii;uic  iu  iiic  l..Ul;v^  *ii  rick,  ir.-i  DI\l.>iuu  w.j.-^  api-aHuii;.  LvcQ  jDii^uaitT 
in  the  division  was  killed  or  wounded.  Ont  of  twenty-four  regimental  otticcrs 
only  two  escaped  unhurt.  The  colonels  of  five  Virginia  regiments  were 
killed,  and  the  9th  Virginia,  which  went  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
came  out  with  only  thirty-eight  men." 
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advancing  rebel  column  in  the  flank,  and  broke  the  charge 
that  would  otherwise  probably  have  pierced  the  Union  line. 

No  wonder  when  Gen.  Doubleday  saw  this  daring  move 
of  Gen.  Stannard,  and  realized  what  its  result  would  be, 
he  shouted,  "  Glory  to  God !  glory  to  God !  See  the 
Yermonters  go  it."  The  scene  has  been  often  painted  in 
words  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  by  me,  and  it  will 
live  in  story  and  in  soi^g  as  long  as  American  history 
endures. 

The  seventeenth  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  Oct. 
17,  1864.  It  fought  at  Petersburg,  participated  in  the 
pursuit  of  Lee's  army  until  its  surrender  and  was  mustered 
out  on  July  22,  1865.  No  regiment  had  such  severity  of 
service  with  so  little  preparation,  but  its  cool  and  determined 
bravery  in  action  won  the  admiration  of  all.* 

Nor  did  the  men  who  served  in  organizations  raised  in 
Vermont  alone  represent  the  entire  contribution  of  that 
State  to  the  Union  Army.  An  incomplete  list  of  Yer- 
monters holding  commissions  in  organizations  of  other 
States  comprises  the  names  of  six  full  major-generals, 
fifteen  brigadier  generals,  twenty-five  colonels,  thirteen 
lieutenant-colonels,  forty-five  majors,  and  two  hundred 
and  six  captains  and  lieutenants,  among  w^hom  it  is  not 
invidious  to  mention  Gen.  William  F.  Smith,  who  com- 
manded the  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  Maj.- 
Gen.  George  C.  Strong,  who  fell  leading  the  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner,  and  Gen.  Thomas  E.  G.  Ransom,  who  com- 
manded the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  died  on  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea. 

The  number  of  Vornionf  troops  killed  in  battle  exceeded 
the  ratio  of  the  killed  in  the  whole  army  by  twenty-five  in 


*  Ad.  Geii.  Report,  is»>i,  page  78. 
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every  thousand ;  and  taking  into  account  the  Yermonters 
killed  in  action  in  troops  from  other  States,  more  men  of 
Vermont  fell  in  battle  than  from  any  other  Northern  State, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  while  of  the  fifty-four  regi- 
ments of  the  army,  which  had  over  two  hundred  men  killed 
in  battle,  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  and  6th  Vermont  were  four.* 

With  a  population  in  1860  of  only  315,098  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  a  total  number  of  only  60,719  men  subject 
to  military  duty,  Vermont  sent  to  the  Union  Army  35,242 
men,  or  more  than  eleven  per  cent  of  her  entire  population, 
and  1,513  men  more  than  the  aggregate  quotas  due  from  the 
State  under  all  calls  from  the  General  Government. 

She  secured  by  legislative  enactment  the  right  of  her 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the  field ;  and  by  special  officers  and  com- 
missions she  tenderly  cared  for  those  who  were  wounded  or 
diseased.  Her  troops  fought  in  the  first  battle  and  in  the 
last  battle  of  \the  war,  and  in  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
engagements.  The  best  evidence  of  their  high  character  for 
steadiness  and  bravery  is  found  in  the  exposed  and  danger- 
ous service  to  which  they  were  constantly  called,  and  in  the 
fact  that  while  they  captured  many  colors,  every  flag  which 
they  carried,  save  only  one,  was  by  them  brought  back. 

More  than  five  thousand  of  her  troops  were  killed  in  action, 
or  died  in  the  service  of  wounds  and  disease.  More  than 
five  thousand  more  were  discharo:ed  from  the  service  from 
wounds  or  disability  received  in  it,  making  more  than  ten 
thousand  men,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  number  ;  and 
thousands  more  returned  to  their  homes  shattered  with 
wounds  and  enfeebled  by  disease  contracted  in  the  service, 
from  which  they  have  since  died. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  perished  in  rebel  prisons  under 
privations  and  tortures,  the  story  of  which,  as  told  in  the 


•  Benedict's  History,  Vol.  2,  page  792. 
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official  report  of  the  military  agent  who  received  the  exchanged 
Union  prisoners  at  Annapolis  in  1864,  chills  the  blood  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.* 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  troops  were  not 
from  the  vagrant  and  vicious,  or  from  the  surplus  and  idle 
population  of  crowded  cities.  They  were  the  tiower  of  the 
young  men  of  the  State,  nurtured  in  Christian  homes,  taught 
in  Christian  sciiools.  They  came  from  the  farms,  the  shops, 
and  the  professions,  and  from  every  walk  of  industrious  and 
honest  life.  Each  was  dear  to  some  family  circle,  where 
loved  ones  silently  suffered  w^hen  they  fell,  and  where  in 
many  a  woman's  heart  there  still  rests  the  shadow  of  an 
unendino'  sorrow. 

Substantially  one  half  of  the  able-bodied  men  of  military 
age  in  Vermont  volunteered  and  served  in  the  defence  of 
the  Union.  With  a  total  taxable  valuation  of  only  $85,- 
000,000,  she  expended  nearly  $10,000,000  for  war  purposes  ; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  industry  and  thrift  of  her  people,  that 
in  1880  Vermont  w^as  one  of  the  three  States  of  the  Union 
which  had  no  bonded  debt,  while  in  1890  its  cash  assets 
exceeded  its  obligations  of  all  kinds  by  $75, 146. f 

There  is  among  the  uninformed  a  belief  that  Vermont  is 


*  This  report,  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  exchanged  Union  prisoners,  says: 
"Here,  day  after  day,  men,  emaciated,  hunger-stricken,  worn  away  to  skele- 
tons by  disease  and  starvation,  trooped  out  from  the  ships  until  the  heart  sick- 
ened at  the  fearful  scene  of  human  misery.  Here  were  human  beings  covered 
with  filth,  their  bodies  alive  with  vermin,  with  gaping  wounds  that  never  had 
been  cleansed  or  dressed,  filled  witli  maggots,  fairly  eaten  up  alive,  with  pallid, 
sunken  cheeks,  the  skin  drawn  tightly  over  the  bones,  witli  eyes  that  had  lost 
their  sight,  and  souls  from  wliicli  every  spark  of  intelligence  had  forever  tied, 
crazed,  idiotic,  dead  in  life,  with  all  tliat  makes  existence  worth  having  forgotten 
or  only  remembered  as  a  dream,  maimed,  distorted,  unable  to  speak,  or  mum- 
bling iuarueuiaic  ur  iciiouicss  suiiinl.^." —  Vci  luuul  AdjaLant  GtnLi'aVs  lUpurL, 
1865,  page  50. 

t  The  rioating  debt  of  the  State  in  18S0  was  .S151.0-J0  and  in  IBIX),  8148,410.  The 
cash  funds  on  hand,  in  ISSO,  amounted  toS^>4'J,341 ;  and  in  1890,  to  .^2-j;;,5()2;  the 
excess  of  assets  over  floating  debt  in  1880  being  .■iriy8,o_'l  and  in  1890.  875.140. 
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decliniog  in  material  prosperity,  and  its  abandoned  farms 
are  a  constant  text  for  the  mournful  tirades  of  those  who 
think  that  because  farmers  leave  poor  land  for  better  land 
the  country  is  hastening  to  ruin.  The  belief  is  unfounded. 
Vermont  is  still  prosperous  and  growing. 

Its  assessed  valuation  increased  from  $86,392,534  in 
1880,  to  $162,098,513  in  1890;  the  valuation  of  its  real 
estate  alone  increasing  from  $71,017,001  to  $112,895,125, 
and  the  valuation  of  its  personal  property  from  $15,375,533 
to  $49,203,388. 

In  1880,  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
factures was  17,540,  to  whom  wages  were  paid  amounting  to 
$5,164,479,  and  the  total  value  of  its  manufactured  products 
was  $31,354,336.  In  1890,  there  were  20,000  persons 
employed  in  manufactures,  whose  w^ages  amounted  to  over 
$6,500,000,  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
was  $37,000,000. 

The  deposits  in  its  savings  institutions  have  increased 
from  $7,348,112  by  29,143  depositors,  or  an  average  of 
$252.16  to  each,  in  L880,  to  $19,330,565  by  65,759  deposi- 
tors, being  an  average  of  $293.96  to  each,  in  1890;  while 
the  gain  during  the  five  years  from  1885  to  1890  was  $4,077,- 
037. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  in  the  history  of  our  sturdy 
native  State,  —  this  Sparta  of  America. 

Time  does  not  permit  even  a  brief  notice  of  her  constant 
effort,  by  legislation  and  efficient  enforcement  of  law,  to  pro- 
mote temperance,  education,  and  reform,  or  to  mention  even 
a  few  of  her  many  illustrious  sons.  She  has  always  kept 
her  best  men  in  public  life.  By  the  wise  and  conservative 
action  of  her  Assembly,  an  elective  judiciary  has  been  made 
practically  as  permanent  in  its  official  tenure  as  one  appointed 
for  life. 
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Her  senators  in  Congress  have  always  been  leaders ;  and 
we  have  but  recently  seen  one  of  them,  after  many  years 
of  conspicuous  service,  resign  his  office,  to  the  regret,  not 
only  of  his  State,  but  of  the  nation,  and  decline  the  highest 
judicial  position  because  it  could  add  no  honor  to  his  illustri- 
ous career,  while  the  other,  entrenched  in  the  affections  of  all 
Vermonters,  still  stands  in  his  place  and  with  the  vigor  of 
manhood  and  the  wisdom  of  age  does  sturdy  battle  for  sound 
currency  and  honest  finance. 

About  190,000  natives  of  Vermont  are  residents  of  other 
States,  there  being  in  Massachusetts  alone  nearly  thirty-six 
thousand,  or  nearly  seven  thousand  more  than  the  entire 
population  of  Barnstable  County.  Only  nine  of  the  twenty- 
seven  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  (exclusive  of  Boston) 
have  a  population  greater  than  the  number  of  native  Ver- 
monters in  the  Commonwealth,  and  there  are  seven  cities, 
each  of  which  has  a  population  lets  than  one  half  their 
number. 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Taunton  should  move 
out  of  it,  the  native  Vermonters  in  Massachusetts  could  repop- 
ulate  it,  and  have  a  surplus  equal  to  the  population  of 
undivided  Beverly. 

If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  extensive  city  of  Newton 
should  leave  their  beautiful  homes,  the  native  Vermonters  of 
the  Commonwealth  could  fill  them,  and  also  populate  eleven 
towns  in  Middlesex  County,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
surplus  of  them  equal  to  the  population  of  the  exclusive 
town  of  Nahant. 

Her  sons  are  in  positions  of  private  and  of  public  respon- 
sibility and  infiuence  in  every  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  in 
Massachusetts  those  who  have  attained  success  and  distinc- 
tion are  90  numerous  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
mention  them  even  by  name. 
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The  junior  vice-president  of  this  Association  has  been 
twice  called  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  New  England,  which  he  now  so  ably  fills.* 

Another  of  our  number  holds  with  even  hand  the  scales  of 
justice  in  the  Superior  Court, |  while  our  senior  vice-presi- 
dent, as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  the  long  line  of 
able  jurists  who  have  held  that  high  office.  J 

We  love  the  soil  of  our  native  State.  From  its  mountains 
robed  in  green  and  its  hilltops  crowned  with  the  clustering 
maples  to  its  valleys  clad  in  verdure  ;  from  the  beautiful 
Connecticut  winding  amid  broad  and  fertile  meadows,  to 
the  romantic  Winooski  and  Missisquoi  flowing  to  the  shin- 
ing Champlain,  it  is  all  dear  to  us. 

But  more  than  this  we  cherish  its  history  and  its  memories  ; 
the  story  of  its  early  trials  and  of  its  later  success,  of  the 
lives  of  its  sturdy  men  and  its  noble  women,  of  their  devotion 
to  freedom  and  to  personal  liberty,  of  their  constancy  and 
their  courage,  and  the  sacred  memories  that  cluster  about 
the  homes  of  our  childhood,  —  these  are  our  choicest  heritage. 
And  as  the  years  go  by  and  our  "  moorings  to  the  past  snap 
one  by  one,"  we  love  our  birthplace  more  and  more. 

*Alanson"W.  Beard,  Collector  of  Boston. 

t  Edgar  J.  Sherman,  Attorney  General  from  188.'>  to  1887,  when  he  was  ay- 
jtointed  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court. 

t  Walhridge  A.  Field,  member  of  Congress  in  1877,  1879,  and  188();  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  from  1881  to  181K),  and  Chief  Justice  since. 
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